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IDENTIFIERS 

ABSTRACT . . 

Current issues being addressed by argiimentation 
theorists can be >^identif ied by examining their writings in The 
Journal of the American Forensic Association ( JAFA) • Traditionally,^ 
argument has been seeri-as an utterance or act/ from a philosophy 
based logical "product" perspective. Many current theorists , however , 
see argvitnent as, a process or communication transaction, and it is 
this perspective that is most useful for thet speech communication 
teacher. The modern theorists' acceptance that argument is not logic 
leads to disputes concerningvthe 'nature' of the standards to' be 
applied in evaluating arguments. For the teacher, procedural 
standards provide the best assurance of validity. The role of 
nonverbal communication is also -a growing concerq of current 
theorists. A survey of seven recent undergraduate texts — by H. 
Kahane, K,. Lambert and E. Ulrich, J. V. Jensen, A. M. Eis^nberg and 
J. A. Uardo, A. Freeley, J. E. Sayer^and J. M. Sproule—reveals 
that on'ly the last three depart from traditional views and define 
argument as a process or procedure. Ofythese three, only Sproule]s 
"Argument: Language and Its Inf luence"C,retains that perspective in 
discussing argumentative validity. His is the first choice, and 
Sayer's the second, for a teacher desiring to put argtimentation more 
fully into a transactional perspective. (JL) 
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Contemporary Writings in Argument ^ 

A 

I 

It is likely that most post-secondary speech departments include 
, in their curricula a course or courses in argumentation. Frequently ^ 
^ the study of argumentation is merged with-and occasionally subsumed 
by--study in debate. Certainly the" frequency wi th which these fields 
are linked in textbook titles is a. response to the pervasiveness of ^ 
such linkage in course titles and/or descriptions.^ Unfortunately, 
such linkage invites a perspective Ward argumentationVwhich no 
longer represents the direction of thought by scholars i^that are^. 
This paper attempts to identify current issues being pursued by argumen- 
tation theoris^ through an examination of their writings in the scholarly 
journal claiming an argumentative focus: JAFA. The paper then examines 

3e^en recent {iSSO or I98I copy rTght^ cmdery. ad ua t e t^-ts-m-t^ms-^ 

their treatment of those issues. ^ ^ 

RELATION 10 LOGIC ^ 

Before argumentation can be analyzed ifmust be defined. The bases 
for dispute on other issues are found In the Sifferent perspectives on 

, argument assumed by contemporary theorists. Daniel O'Keefe perceives 
two views of argument.' A\e feels the traditional approa^ls to^vlew 
argument as a kind of utterance or act, but a second perspective s^ees 
argument as a kind of In^Tractlon. Wayne BrockViede agrees, labeling 



th. f'o™.r.=.rsp./lv. as a prodOct.or.entafon and the latter -a' process - 
or.entat.on.3 He expresses a strong preference for the process orienta- 
t.on^.a,*1n9 "the act of producing an argument- U not a very s,gn>fl- 
Vnt obJ«« of. stud, for persons Interested In understanding hUn^n 
^„»™.n.catlon."VThese tv« t'h>.r,sts combine to de^nstrate a sense 
of dissatisfaction with tfte traditional, view of argu~nt as pseudr 
,„g,c.- or the rhetorical "equivalent of logic. -InsteadXthe, sugge« . . 
argument Is an Interaction, a subset of huoan co™,unlcatlon. Bfant 
Burleson recognizes ^he dual perspectives of prdduct and process but . . 
■.refers the for^r as a starting point for discussion.^ Burleson poslts 
What irgu,.nt In the process sense Is Identified by the presence and 
Lhange of arg^ent In.the pr^t sense.^ For hl» no discussion of ^ 
argent is posslbj^untl, a clal. (,rgu^ntS(as product) Is Introduced. . • 
Burleson sugg^ product precedesjhe process. .The ratifications. 
0, this ordering are significant. While Brockriede would focus pr,- ^ 
„rlly on theWunlcat.ve encounter to an«y.e argu^nt. Burleson 
would be expected to focus on the Issues, evidence, .tc. which comprise 
theioduct. For hi. the argu^nt Is .ot necessarHy..he Interaction; 
rt is instead the clal. and the defense organized ^roun'd that cla.m. . 
^--«enzel-Me-*--^Lp*rsEHl!^"'.^-^^^ ' 



suggests arguing Is a process (akin to rhetoric), argu^ntatlon Is a 
procedure (akin to dialectic), and argu,.nt Is a product (akin to logic). 

• „ ,s the notion of Vocedure which sets' his theory apart. For Wenze, 
this procedure Involves a sy.ste««tlc .nanage^nt of discourse for the 
purpose Of achieving critical declsibns." Wenzel suggests the strength 

, a procedural perspective lies In extending the previous perspectives 

perspective "enables us to understandings; dialectical 
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■procedures enable us to test them."'^ He finds a mtddlegptund between . 

the formal standard Of logic and the more open-ended (iWacteri sties oi 
, intei^ction. Wenzel might be expected to support seyferal argumet^tativfe^ 
dicisi^n making systems which would be characterized by procedural 
guidelines. FollowtTg the procedures would produce the b^st results. 
Charley Willard supports the notiop of procedural rules. 'He classifies 
argument as -a specific kind of social relationship or encounter." 
As a siiecies of social relatio^hip, argument demands the arguers assume 
a co-orientation or ihtersubjecti vi ty' (not consensus) which leads to 
establl^nt of procedural rules..^^ 53 ^he relationship which leads 
to the Employment of the rubles. Discussion of. the rules may. of 
course, lead to further argument. If argument is construed as a type 
of social relationship-a communication, transaction-then argument is 
linked to the vhole panorama of concepts surrounding those transactions. 
^For Willard a direct Hnk is drawn to the.notion of person perception ^ 
and mutual creation of th6 other. Dale Hample extends Wi 1 lard-s 
'transactional perspective.^^ He suggests since the locus Sf communica- 
tion is in the mind of the receiver, *'the cognitive view Ins-ists that 
the argument exists only within the receiver.-^-^ ^he argument simply 
does not exi«t until it is received and translated. Wause the receive 
" gives the argument. life'and determines what shape it ultimately takes, 
fiampl^ suggests -an ^rgumen.t!_S_auJ:hox.ls notjhe speaker.; it is the 
receiver.-^° Hamp.^e's thought refutes no^oth^rs^jecti ve; rjthV it 
' enhances and extends both Wenzel 's dialectic persj^ictjve and Willard's 
constructivist/interactionist view. 

■ As a speech communication teacher I am much more comfortable with 
a view of argument as a type of transaction. .It is that perspective 
which I encourage students in the introducto|| course to employ in 



thinking about thctr everyday encounters. From a purely pragmatic 
perspective,^ ilewlng arguinenfas a special type of transact I one^es . 

. me' to jtle the speech conmunlcatlon currfculum together. It."^ps the - 
students view the discipline from a more consistent p^spectlve. I ^ 
i,lso prefer the tr^^ctlonal perspective because It place^'the study ^ 
of argument squarel^ "'vfuhln the discipline. The logical "product" 
perspective borrows heavily from philosophy. " Many students and. faculty ^ 
outside the dlsclfJirne'feel argument Is slmp4 a jyeaker form of logic, y 
They find comfprt In the belief that '^oglc will lead them tt> undlsj^ted 
4ltlmate truths. They become uneasy with Plato's view of the Sophists 

^ and not Infrequently level a charge of, sophistry themselves. The^ 
* transactional p^rspec^ve clarifies the unique aspect of argumentation - ^ 
partTcularly those whi5h separate It Jrom logic - in iymapner which-? 
'emphasizes the. rhetorical nature of argument In a positive manner. 

VALIDITY, * ^ ^ 

If argument is not logic then argum',nt^ should not be judged by 
logical (I.e. formal) standards. On that Is^e thebrlsts agj^ee. What^ 
they dispute, however, is the nature of the standards to be appliedVn 
evaluating arguments. Thomas Farrffll suggests validity ju^ments lie 
with the audience.'^ He rejects formal logir as af standard of judgment, ■ 
' indicating no analysis of the -soundness'of khetorlcal ^rgument Is possible- 
.the audi^e has been reached." He does, however, set an a £riori. 
standard fon^is audiencje', indicating an "appropriate audience", is 
^nscious both of itself and of facts relevant ^o its decision. ^3 ^ He 
cautlonk, however, therelationshi;M^tween the argument^and the audience's 
judgment Is p^robable rather than absolute; argument -Is not characterized^ - 
by forced.cholces.^'' If there is no choice there Is no need for argument. 
, Ultimately. Farrell's concept of validity depends on a "ndnnatlve force-^ 



the relation of the argument's premises to«the social knowledge attrlbu- 

ted to the audlcncc^^^ Both Farrcll -and K(i^>pci* offer recaps of fpulmln^s 

concept of field dependence: r^torlcal^arguments ^re ju^ecj vali^/iij^- 

valld by the specific audiences .to whorn^ they are addressed. Ray McKerrow 

draws, a critical distinction when he reiterates the-claTm' of many contem- 

" 27 

porary theorists that arguments justify rather than varify their claims* 
For him arguments do not convince so much as they* re liif dree. They follow.- 
rather than precede the decision* The measure of validity Is direct:" 

. • an. argumen!^ Is valid If, and only If, It serves as a pragmatic 

' ' 28 

justification for the adoption of a belief." 'Each of these views most 

readily'applies to"^ the product (logical) perspective of argument. Each ^ 
standard >nay evaluate a •'thing" which Is offered to an audience. These 
standards may be characterized aj both less stringent and more realistic 
than, standards of formal logic, but none of them really applies procedural 
norms of judgment. To an extent they recognize the notion of process, but ^ 
only insofar as the validity judgment rests with the receiver of the argu- 
ment, ^hat judgment Is not based on unlversa^staQdards; i^er the aij- 
dlence sets Its own s^tandards. While this view Is no doubt much more ^ . 
realistic than the'^standard of formal logrc^tHe Inability to establish 
more Concfete standards opens claims of rhetoric^ valldl ty to the charge 

of sophistry. ^ . • . ' 

The procedure perspective offers a real opportunity to establish ndrms 
which may guarantee that.an audience bases Its judgment or/ a full hearing 
of relevant argumentation: James Aune and Burleson SCiggest such standards 
may be found" in the writings of Jurgen Habermas^ Aune proffers Habermas' 
four structural requirements for validity, based on each stJfeaker having 
e^qual opportunity to: (l) initiate and perpetuate communication; (2) employ 
rcgVatlve acts without imposition of one-sided norms; (3^)JempH>y donative 
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acts so no proposltlonal stat«>e.nts ar~el!mun. fro«, examlnatlinj and W 
represantatlvaaets." Habernas' structure Is designed to assure 
a full bearing Insofar a. the arguers and audience d«nand It. Ther* are^ 
neither-external nor unilateral constraints on free Inqulr,. Aune feels 
..„ab.r„«s- criteria suggest thv barriers to validity He In the structure 
of the arguer's society, and t^at neither adherence to logical fon. nor 
« rhetorical validity.' but rather political action, will provide the 
possibility of true speech."" Burlespn Isolates the proced,^l nature of 
this perspective, as he Indicates free ion^unlcatlon both questions and 
.eesVabllshes the validity of the claln,s.» He suggests the real test ■ 
of validity cc^s through a combination of Haber^s' procedural standards^ 
with the product standard offered by TouT.ln'srti^d. dependent ^es. 
Thls*n«rglng of perspectives appears .consistent with a transactional 
.perspective, as It en^hasUes the active role of the audience Injassesslng 
(not ™re,y receiving) argu^ntatloa. Burleson reiterates . .the trith 
If a clal.. in the final an:iysls. Is Inseperable fro™ the socla«eans 
Ihrouo*, which the claln. Is assessed, tested, and Justified." 
' ^ a teacher, and especially as a forenslcs director, I a. strongly - 
attracted to procedural standards. As a teacher of general speech 
. c«™unlcatlon courses sue, 'standards appear In a variety of settings : . 
fr^ the dyad to the's^l Wroup. Th.y are readily translatable to 
the st'udent^ experience, Ld as readily tran^atable Into classroo. • 
• experiences. ,n the a-rgu^ni^lon class such standards certainly 
■ suggest debate as a decision „«.lng paradigm. When open co™.unlcatlon 
,s demanded an'd field dependent standards are employed argumentative 
validity s'hould be assured-for that transaction, that audience. Of . 
• course', procedural standards are' subject to acceptance by the ,udlence - 
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•nd the arguers. As In debate, the standards may themselves become the 
* subject of 'argument. Wl|lard Indicates ahother parallel' to Intercollegiate 
debate: . .these rules may nqt conform to abstract logical standards;- 
and It Is probable that many actors employ those rule^^Wch they 
D^^dlct will aid then In their argumentation while Ignoring or even 

V ' attacking those rules which might Impede them."''-' Validity, then, may 

best be assured by a combination of standards derived from each of the 

three perspectives pn argument. 

^ NONVERBAL , ^ 

A final Issue developed at some length Is the role of nonverbal 

communication. This Issue Impacts on the utility of diagrams (such as 

36 

the Toulmln model) In argument analysis. If nonverbal communication 

play;s a significant role In argument,- the claim goes, diagrams which 

cannot capture 'nonverbal cues cannot analyze the argument. Wlllard 

has been the major proponent of that vlew.^^ To support the notion 

that nonverbal cues play an Important role In argumentation he simply 

f groips argument with other forms of qommunlcation: "I think It Intulr' 

tlvely obvious that alNklnds of communication may be construed along 

dlscurslvfe and/or non-dlsqurslve lines and that arguments, because they 

38 

are a kind of communication, reflect the same duality." Why does 
this Impede the utility of diagrams? ". . .a central weakness of argu- 
ment diagrams Is their Illusion of factlclty, the false security they 

' ' • ^ 39 

provide* the distortlve sense of ' precl slon they engender." Burleson 

and Kneupper disagree.'*^ Burleson posits nonverbal cues are communicated 
through primitive cognitive structures which are less meaningful for 
adqlts than later "developing stri)J:tures-. but concedes nonverbal communi- 
cation Is Important In argument, 'tike Kneupper, he as's^rts critics may 
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c^s. H. insists, he s,*Uc pHano^na ^st ^ ..n^ulstUaUy 

.xpUCU. .f not .»..c>t. to b. ccs.^re. as argu^nts. As . 
. f-nd tMs ,\t ..stlncfon ™an,n„.ss. Bet. WMUra a„ 

. ^««fti»t-lv refuted by the other. 
Burleson offer thoughts which are not conipletely 

, t^A.^a type of con«.unicatlon. and Burleson offers 
If argument is viewed as a type qt v. 

^ .ason ,t s,.u.. not .e so const..-. tHere U no reason oonver.«, 
..s SHOUU not P'.av a not the ™aJor-ro,e .n conveVn, tH. 

.ssa,e. t>.ew.se. U « can observe an. recor. nonverba, cues there 
...ars to he no reason S^V cannot he .a.a^.. -at neUher author 
3,.resses .s the fundamental d.fference between the types of th,n,s 

K ii„ *2 The role of nonverbal seems un- 
expressed verbally and nonverbally. The 

eerta... of course -s there, hut-no one see. to .ust ^ U 
3cts. further research >nto nonverha, co^n.cafon. ho.h <n ter. of 

• „ to specific cues and In studying the effects of specific 
assigning meaning to speciric ^ 

.arlahles. should help clarify how nonverbal cues contribute to the 

_ln. Of an ar,u»ent. h. those cues Influen^ the transaction 
eause that field IS barely out of US infancy not enough ,s Known to 

theorize wi.th any certainty. ^ 

Conte^^rary Issues developed through OA. lead to the conclusions 
..3t ar^^nt ^ be*, be vle.d as a type of c-un,catlo„ transact.on 
■ ^.process or procedure, .hat perspective affords an...ence- a 

_:_„.„.,_re Of validity .Ich ™ay .re 3"""---" 

happens In ar.u.nt than traditional l..lca. measures of o™a 
validity. The role of nonverbal co..lcatlon In ar.u.n ,s on now 

^-hal cues musk influence the 
Bein, explored. V«,rle It appears nonverbal " V . ,^ 

, „an.n,. the extent of that influence U not ye. Known. tl - 

about assl,n,n. .anin, to specific, nonverbal cues It 



likely they can be diagrammed with any degree of accuracy. ^^or_tWt^ 
reason, ^because they freeze argument Into a product, tfiodels of ar- 
gument are subject to the same limitations whlch^lague cormiunicatlon 
models. That Indictment may Umit their utility) but It certainly does 



not mean they are useless. 



No fewer than seven texts claiming to be appropriate to the argu- 
mentation course have emerged during the past two years. Four tend 
reiterate the classic (product) position no longer preferred by argu- 
mentation theorists.'*^ As a group, they are prone to represent argu- ^ 
ment as a thing and to discuss validity in formal terms. Several find 
It necessary to distinguish between argumentation and persuasion; their 
distinctions largely recapitf^e the persuaslon/argumenatlon duall'iy 
notions popular about the time of the first World War. Three texts do 
offer a more contemporary perspective on argumen^I. They may reflect 
the beginning of a- trend toward a broader perspective or^argument, but 
none fully embraces the process/procedure persjjecti ve. 

LOGIC-ORIENTED TEXTS 

Two of the texts are written fron^ the perspective of philosophy. 
Howard Kahane focuses on formal logic in the recent revision of a text. 

'• which has become a standard. While he mentions' argument, and defJ^s^'^ 
as "one or more sentences or ^rpositions . . . offered in support of-an- 
other sentence or proposition. . ." the concept is not central to his work. 
The definition clearly treati argument as a thing, a product. Kahane's 
formal validity standards, especially when combined with his focus^ on the 
quest for truth (or drive for correctness), reinforce that perspective. 
As an Introductory text In the study of logic, Kahane may be useful, bu\«^ , 
the relationship between this text and contemporary thought In argumentation 
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is too reniQtc to claim the text reflects the field* Lambert and Ulrich 
also write from the phMosophical perspective! Their perspective is re- 
flected not so much, in a search for truth as in an ej^amination of the fonnal 
relationships between constituent parts of an argument.^^ Argument is 
clearly viewed as a product, "something that caa represent reasoning pro- 
cesses. ''^^ While they do recognize the expression of Argument may or may . 
not be verbal, they posit such expression is only meaningful as a description' 
of an internal process. Validity and soundness may readily be determined 
through\n^^xpm I nation of an argument's formal pi^tSperties, because the ^ 
"thing" is not subject to the vagaries of processual reinterpretation. 
Their goal in the study of argument is a closer approximation to correctness. 
They recognize "rationality itself is a matter of degree— no bne is perfectly 
rational. Nevertheless, if one develop? a sensitivity for what makes ar*^ 
gumentsj good or ba'd, he can learn to reason correctly much-'more of the 
time."'*^ Like Kahane, Lambert.4n^^U^^ offer worthwhile views in dis- 
cussing logic. Also' like ICahane, their views are of limited utility in 
the study of argument. These philosophy texts should be expected to differ 
significantly from texts written from tKe discipline of speech communication, 
as the fields do not address the same phenomenon. 

Unfortunately, two tex t"^ writ ten ^fr6m the perspective of speech com- . 
^munication also view argument , as an^outward .expression of the' internal 
reasoning process. This product view is not necessari ly evidenced In their 
definitions of argument, but In their measures of'validity a bias for the 
logical perspective emerges. As with the texts discussed earlier, ^ach 
of these works is an effort to improve the reader's decisions by making 
them more "correct." Vernon Jensen defines argumentation as "a human com- 
munication process , which emphasizes the rational (logos) while at the same 
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\ V tt(ne recognlzlX the Irtportance # the appeal to.^the credlbllUy of the 

^ / . \ 50 

% ■ /^argoer (ethos), and the appeal to the emotions of ^he audience (pathos)," 

^ if ^ i^or Jensen the argument Is a thing to be adapted to certain audiences. . 



vlewejj In two ways 
or InXhe 'Irhetorl 
suppofrt of a concl 



fit may be tested through formal vlaldlty standards, as It Is an ej^esslon 
o^' the arg'uer's internal . rw^n'lng process. Abne Elsenberg and Joseph 
Ilardo also pursue the logical tradition. They suggest argument may be 
n^two ways— as a sort of unpleasant interpersonal dlsag>eement, 
-leal sense" as;^'a l*ine of reasoning, with evidence, in 
;lusIon."^^ ^'Their definition of argument reflects the 

— 

first option, removing «he ^unpleasant connotation, but the! h treatment 
•of^ argument is more object- than process-oriente^.^^ Thus "it would be 
. possible for a speaker to present a 'perfect' argumental case and still 
fai.l' to persuade a popular audience. . . '."^ Effectiveness is. not the 
measure of validity, nor are fie Id- dependent or procedural standards. 
Rather, validity Is judged by formal standards. (Elsenberg ^nd Ilardo 
'ivelop some twenty-six fallacies^n chapter four.55) While they admij^ 
"Many of our most significant personal and interpersonal probl^ems . . v 
occur on an emotUnal level," such problems are excluded from the realm 
of argument precisely because they Involve emotions. Thus it Is possible 
«to misuse this thing known as argument. This text represehts a reluctant 
recognition that the field is turning away from logic as an argumentative 
paradigm. But that relucta^nce heavily influences the text. It becomes 
readily apparent the authors are not €bmfortable with the direction of 
contemporary theory. Their perspective is; 



since argumentation Is engaged Jn by human 
beings, nonlogical and nonverbal factors 
always operate. The requirements of the real 
world force us to consider the nonverbal and 
nonlogical aspects of interpersonal disagreement 
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Only then can the supremacy of logic 
♦ be assured. 57 ^' • 



— . 

Like Jensen, then. EUenberg and llardo otter the logical, pruduuu ^ ; 

perspective n6 longer reflected by writlngftof contei«porary theorists. • 
TOWAR& PROCESS 

In the fifth edition of his popular work. Austin, Freeley b*glns to 
bridge the gap between contemporary texts and current theory. Freely, 
recognizes ..that argument Involves "reason giving In communication simulations 
by people whose purpose. Is the justification of acts, beliefs, attitudes. 
;nd values."55 ^3 definition appears to recognize the audience centered 
perspective central tb the process view of argument. His discussion of 
" validity also hints at that perspective, as he defines rhetorical proof 
as "the degree of cogen<^rIslng ln\he minds of the audience from the 
combination of' pr.emlses with reasoning."^° In his discussion of tests ^ 
of argument Freeley returns to a logical, product perspective, however. 
His tests Include the truth of the evidence on which the argent is 
based, the relevance of the conclusion (to the evidence, not to the ^ 
audience), and the traditional formal fallacies. It may be unfair to 
criticize Freeley's text too much for Its shortcomings in argumentation, 
however. It Is j^rimarily a debate text, and much of the effort In each " t 
of its four revisions appears to have been directed. toward updating and 
refining the text's treatment of debate. Nevertheless, while Freeley 
begins to recognize the process perspective. 4,1s treatment of argumen- 
tation falls largely In the traditional mold of argument as psuedo-logic. 

TWO other texts embrace current theory more fully. James Sayer puts 
argumentation squarely Into, the process perspective. He consistently 
reminds the reader argumentation Is a subset of conn,u«lcatlon. He. 
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dcffnc-S argument as "the. p recess presenting persuasive Information 
and Conclusions to secur^ agreement wlth.one.'s posftlon."^^ After/ 
discussing a'raodlfled SMCR model of the communication process, he 
n^mrnd5-^twrWder-"544u:e^at^ communlcajlon Is but a sub-- 



set of the overall comnunlcatlon process, the communication model It- 
self Vindicates that there Is more to the study of functional argumen- 
tation and debate than the study of formal loglc."^^ His audience 
centered pli^ctlve comes even more clearly Into focus as he defines 

63 

proof as what appears tenable and sound to the audience. The goal 
of argument Is with the audience. The audience Is of equal Importance 
to the source In the .communication model, and the audience determines 
what It win accept as proof. Many contemporary theorists follow that 
trend of thought with the ^lalm that validity standards must also He 
with the audience.^'* Sayer, however, retur;,s to the traditional thought 
After indicating that probability rather thart certainty is the basis 
for argument, he discusses formal fallacies a guarantors of accuracy. 
He^ defines fallacious argument as argument whose structure is so irra- 
tional It should not persuade a reasonable person.^^ .^us return^, 
to the a priori of reason characteristic of the pre,vlously discussed 
texts. His .boolc Is^worthwhlle as an attempt to place argument within 
• the purview of human communication. Regrettably, Sayer does not follow 
through with t% process perspective In the area of argumentative 
validity. 

Michael Sproule chooses a consistent procedural perspective. His 
effort departs significantly from the logical, product view of argument 
and stands more securely with contemporary thought. He uses "argument" 
to represent a unit of thought, "the relationship of two terms vla^a 
nam^-relatlon-name pattern," but Indicates few single units exist. 
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Rather, "extended arguments" conslstlntj of "two or more tasic arguments 
connected in such a way that one of them 'is a claim to be. proved and • 
^thc other(s) Is (arel data offered In supRort of the clalm."^^ For 
Sproule7argumentatlonTs *o-pei^slA«-that-an users of language may 
be called arguers.^ Rather'tjjan continuing to treat argument as a 
thlng-s6parate unlts-Sproule offers five constituent parts to any 
dispute: (1) the agent(s); (2) the subject of the dispute; 0) ^ 
position (or claim) of the agent(s); (k) the supporting arguments; and 
(5) the resolution of the dispute/^ -The use of language and connect- 
ing of ter*s as the agl'ntCs) moves through a dispute represents the 
process of argumenta|||j. Though he recognizee argument Is criticized 
primarily through Its effects. Sproule suggests a validity standard 
not directly consistent vjith any-^^the three perspectives offered 
earlier in th.ls . paper. For Sproule "an argument Is valid when. In an 
adverslal situation.- the,degr»e of certainty attributed to a conclusion 
by an agent Is less than or equal to that of the relevant proof." ♦ 
(Thus, If the evidence suggests X will occur In 75% of the cases where 
Y Is present, the agent may not validly claim Y will undoubtedly be 
accompanied by X. Validity would follow a claim that such a relatlonshlf 
Is likely rather than necessary.) What Is Important here Is the notion 
that an adversary system helps establish validity, that validity is a 

result of the presence of adversaries. ' This standard Is clearly consls- 

t 71 c 1 

tent with the procedural measures suggested by.Habermas. Sproule 
limits the utility of structural tests to valldatloh of fact; ethical 
and truth tests of argument are conducted through the dialectic. For 
him argument serves the ?ame basic functions as language:- It reports, 
persuades, reveals attitudes, reveals the self, and establ I shes relation 
shlps.^^ Thus. Sproule suggests a procedural perspective for dispute 

16 
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resolution through argiirftent. While his effort Is clearly more consls- , 
tent with current theory than others, It could be moPe direct. Approach- 

- Jng argument from the perspective of language frees him from the biases 
tnherem In the^tradmonal perspective of ^rgumeat as a product, but • ^ 
It may also obfuscate the relatlonshpinil^ontemporary a^umentation 
theory. While much of Sproule mus^ ^' Interpreted through Implication, 
the book remains closest to a process/procedural view of argument 
among this group of seven. . ' A 

CONCLUSION 

This paper has reviewed three basic Issues In contemporary argumen- 
tatlon "theory. Review of current perspective on argument Indicates a • 
pronounced shift away from the traditional .logical perspective toward 
a process/procedure view of argument. As the field turns from the 
logical model,. so Is It rejecting measures of validity based on formal 
logic. Validity seeif« to be based In the procedure fol lowed during the • 
argumentative transaction and in the audience's field dependend standards 
for evaluating the content of the arguer's messages. Finally the role 
of nonverbal connunlcatlon Is being discussed In. the literature of the ; 
field. While there Is a growing recognition of Its Importance, current 
research cannot yet Interpret specific cues or establish an overall 
proportion of -the meaning derived from nonverbal variables. While this", 
problem' certainly limits the value of models of argument. It does not 
appear to destroy their utility altogether. • 

The paper also examined seven texts published during the last two 
years. Only three of the texts depart at all -from the logical, pro- 
ductive view of argument. The others retain a heavy traditional bias. 
Of the three which define argument as a process or procedure only one— 
Soroule's i/gument; Unflua^ and Us Influence-retains that perspective 



!n discussing argumentative validity. As a teacher of speech corapunlc 
tlon desiring to put argumentation more fully Into the transactional 
perspective; my choices are slim. From this group of texts, Sproule 
Is the first choice, with Sayer a clear second. 

- . , - ■ . .. - ■ -I 
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J Notes 



•R«.nt CTclSirlng to cov.r both SubJ»ts Inc.ud. Austin J. 

.r^y^^^Msa^iJonsni 22=iii£S ms^.^^^ 

(,.,«>„t: Wa,-sv„rth. .98.); Ja«s £*«r<. Say.r. ira!««ntat!on anl 
jjebjte: PrlnciEUsaslAffillc^ A.fred. .980), 

and Al,n. M. E.se,b.r9 and Joseph A. I.ardo, Araun£nt: a Sujde to 

Ha.., .980). / 

• ^Daole. J, O'Keefe, "Two Conq^ts of Ar9un«nt." JAFA, .3:3. 

pp. 121-128% '' 
. W'BrockrIede. ••Characteristics of Arguments .n^ 

JAFA, 13:3, pp. 129-132. 
\ ^BroSktlede, p. 130 ' 

^ J Burleson. ••On The Analysis and Critlcis. of Argu^nts: • 

S^e Theoretical . and. Methodological Considerations .•• ,AFA. 15:3. PP- 137- 

11.7. 

^Burleson, p. 1^0. 

^Burleson, p. 1^1. • 
^Burleson, p. l'»lr 

W W. Wen..l. ••.urgen Haber^s and the^Dlalectlcal Perspective 
on Argumentation," JAFA, 16:2, pp. 83-9'». 

^^Wenzel, p. 83- 
"Wenzel, P.^8|. 



^^Charles Arthur Wlllard, "A Reformula,tlon of the Concept of 
Argument: the tonsiruct1v,lVt/lnteract1on!st>ound^ons of a 
Sociology of Argument i</jAFA, U:3, PP- '121-UO. ^ , 
%niard, p. 12K ^ , 

• ^5yjllard, p. 127. Interestingly, one of Wll Wr^'s .nos-t 
strident critics agrees with him concerning the InfUence of) 
argument .In moving from an Individual yiew of the wol^Td^rd 
IntersubjectWIty. See Charles W. Kneupper^ "Rhetoric. Argument, 
and Social Reality:^ a Social Constructlvles Vlew^'; JAFA. 17:3. 

pp. 173-181, . : : ^ 
^^^Illard. p. 138. ^ 

^^willard. p. 137. 
^^Dale Hample; "A Cognitive View of Argument." JAFA. 17:3. 

pp. 151-15^. 

^^Hample. p. 151. I 
^^Hample. p. 152. 

Z^homas B. Farrell. "Validity and Rationality: the Rhetorical 
Constituents of Argumentative Form," JAFA. 13:3. PP- l'»2-li.9. 
""^^Farrell. p. l'»3. 
^^Farrell. p. 1^5." 
^Varrell. p. 1^5. 
^^Farrell. p. 1^7. 

26^neupper. "On Argument and Diagrams." JAFA. P' ' 

27,3y E. McKerrow. "Rhetorical Valldl\y: an AnalySl^of Three 
' Perspectives on the Justification of Rhetorical Argument." JAFA. 13:3. 

- p. 13^. 
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^ ^^McKerrow, p. 135: ' * . 

"j«>.s A. Aun., "Ih. Contribution of Hal«m«s to Rhetorical 
Val.-.ty." J*A. .6=2, pp.-.0i.-ni. Burleson, "fin^ Foundations 
of fetlon..Ity: To^lmln, Habennas. and th. a EdoriV Reason," • 
JAFA, 16;2. 112-127. • ^ 
3°Aune,.p. 106. ^ ' , ' 

?^une, P..108: ^ 
' 32g^^rleson, "On the Foundations J. P- "S- 
33Burleson. "On the Foundations . • P- 125-126. 
^'•Burleson, "On the Foundations - . • ," P- 
35yinard, "A Reformulation . . • P-* 132. 
'Sor *he n„st recent refoHn^latloj^of the Toulmln .«de. see 
alc^rd R.e.e. Stephen Toul.ln. and ^lan Jan.., /^introduction 

t«« ^M**w York: MacMlUan, 1979)- 
to Reason tng^ , ^New lor^. n 

37,„,3,d. ..Argu^nt as Non-DlscursiVe Symbolism." JAFA. 

pp. 187-193- 

38yp^3Pd^ •'Argument . . . P- 190- 

39willard, "Argument . . • P- 193- 

%.r^eson. "The Place of Non Discursive Symbol ism. Fon.^1 
Char'acterlzatlons. and Her^neuti^s in Argument Analysis and ^ 

, criticism." JAFA.. ^^"^^ PP' "°" ' ' " 

'♦^Burleson. •The.flace ..^.." P- 226. " 

'»2Aibert Mehrabian suggests nonverbal Aes communicate (D \ 

. iiw^/disllke (2) the gross level of responsiveness, 
the degree of like/dislike a 

and (3) status or power. 
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..„s.„' ^c,ud« the „ot,«-of. process ^.-d-f -nU-on of 
3r,«.nt. a posUs a H.av, Mas towarVto. ra.>..aV." _ H. 

" ^ ^c'fif validity. Howard Kahane, Loalc and 

offers formal standards of vail any • 

' ' Rh*^rlc. the- Use ol Reason Jn Ever^f^ 

■ r-nntenoorary Rh^onc.- tne^u^,.^ 

] .1, iPgO^ Karel Lambert and William Ulrlch. 
(6elmont: Wadsworth, 1980). Karei u 

Tj. Nature-of Arsun^. (New Vor.. H^cMlllan. 1980). 
'♦Greeley. Sayer. J^ael Sproule. tL3-^' 
-and Its influence. (New YorK. McGraw-Hill. 1980). 

''^Kahane, p. 3- 
; "'see Rodolf^arnap's preface, especial 1, p. xv. 

Ulrlch, p. ^ 

Ciibert and Ulrlch, pp. '*'^r 

'♦^Lambert and Ulrlch, p. 8. 

5°jensen, p. 6. 

5Vjensen, chapter 11 discusses audience adaptation. • 
S^Elsenberg ahd llardo, p. 2- 
S^The definition is on p. 10. 
.5'»Eisenberg and llardo, p. 
SSeisenberg and llardo, PP. ^2-98. 
* S^Eisenberg and llardo, p. 5. ^ 
57E,senberg and llardo, i>. vi. 
5^See note 1 . ♦ 
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Freeley, P- 1- 
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- ^°Freel*y, p. MO. ' ■■ ^ 
' ^Naye^ p.. 5. - , — .. ." . r"'-^'- 

Saycr, p. 37. 
. Sayer, p. 59. » 

^Scc Wniard, "A Reformulation. . .;" Wcnzcl; McKerrow; 
Hample; Farrell; Burleson, "On the Foundations . . and Aune. 
^^sayer, p. 190. 

^SprouU, pp.Si-8. ^ I. 

'Sproule, p. 8. ^ > 

^^Sproule, p. 2*. Sproule adds the languags^sed need not 
be verbal. Nonverbal messages may also const! tute^guments. 
^^Sproule, p. 16. • ^ / 

^^Sproule, p. 86. 

^^See Aune; and Burlesoir, "On the Foundations " 

^^Sproule, pp. 38-'i*. ^ 
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